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BOSTON : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1826. _ 


Free-Masonry is Moral Order, instituted by Virtu us 
Men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
accent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly and Charity.” -Arnald’s Dutch Dictionary. 


From the Albany Escriteir. 
THE MARCH OF MASONRY. 
Haji. Masonry! to noble deeds inciined ; 
Thy clorious mareh hath joimed the march of mind. 
From time remote, thy splendid Ark hath stood 
From time remote thy splendid Ark hath stood 
Thro: years so come, the glorrous Ark shall stand, 
‘Phro years to come thali march the brilliant band, 
Titi yon bright sun shal) lose his radiant light, 
And the whole universe shal] sink in night. 

Three thousand years have gone down the tide 
of time, since Masonry began her glorious march. | 
The whirlwinds of war have passed over the earth, 
spreading desolation ard death——the monuments of 
grandeur have crumbled into dusi—the sceptre hath 
fallen from the palsied arm of the monarch; yea, 
kings have tumbled from their lofty thrones, and 
empires have passed away, in the splendid drama 
of destruction, since the sublime edifice of Masonry 
first dipped its spire in the clouds and shed its bril- 
liance on the benighted bosom of the world. Hand 
in hand with science it hath kept its march, amid 
the melancholy ruins of ages, and it hath triumphed 

over the bulwarks of opposition in every age and in 
every clime. ‘The prejudice of bigotry and the ty- 
ranny of ignorance have fled before it, as the 
shades of night before the orient orb of day. The 
lamp of Masonry haih illuminated with its light the 
darkest night of time, and was instrumental in dis- 
pelling the gloom which once hung on the fair brow 
of learning. While the Eleusinian, and all the 
mysteries of ancient Egypt, have been submerged 
and slept in the dark vortex of oblivion, those of 
Masonry have survived, and will flourish, perhaps, 
until time shall tumble over the precipice of empires, 
and be lost in the ruins of a thousand centuries, 
What religion is to the Christian world, Masonry 
is to the moral ; and in her march we behold some 
of the noblest attributes of nature. Not more grand 
and glorious is the blue pavilioned arch which en- 
circles the universe—not more beautiful and sub- 
lime is the rainbow in the east, where justice and 
mercy meet, than the glorious galaxy of benevolence 
and charity. Founded on the noblest principles of 
human nature, the Ark of Masonry can never be 
moved. The storm of passion may beat against it-— 
the thunders of tyrannical denunciation may endea- 
Yor to subvert it—but it will still stand in its own 
lative originality, unhurt by the demons of igno- 
tance and darkness. ‘The antiquity of the institu- 
tionm=the long and splendid march of Masonry 


| destruction round the land. Where now is the glo- 


the confirmation, and see how the glory of the world 
hath passed away, and how the mighty of the earth, 
with splendid kingdoms, have fallen while Masonry 
hath marched through her own blood, to her present 
magnificence and triumphant victory. 

Where now are the trophies of grandeur and 
magnificence which once adorned Egypt and Judea? 
‘They are amid the undistinguished wreck of ages 
Where now are the glittering towers of ‘Troy, from 
which the destroyers of the house of Priam were 
welcomed by the Spartan dame ? Where now is 
the Trojan hero, who was dragged by the wrathful 
son of Peleus at his chariot wheels? Alas, the 
mighty Hector and the dreadful Achilles are no 
more—they are buried beneath the cenotaph of 
time——they live but on the pages of the Iliad. 

Look from the summit of Parnassus and behold 
Greece in her glory, the garden of the globe, and 
the land of Solon and Lycurgus, Listen to the im- 
mortal strains of Homer, and the sublime eloquence 
of Demosthenes. Observe Philip of Macedon, as 
he vanishes in the vortex of revolutions, and his 
paring son, as he plucks the diadem from the brow 
of the Persian warrior. See Athens, Thebes, and 
Sparta, alternately holding the reins of empire, and 
the whirlwinds of faction driving the wheels of 


ry of ancient Greece ? Where now is the land of 
Science and of song? Where now are her victorious 
armies=—her brave warriors—her illustrious states. 
men—her immortal poets. They have gone down 
the rapid tide of time. ‘They have ceased to exist 
but in the scroll of fame. Beneath the vengeance 
of Rome they were swept away, and where now is 
Greece? From the grasp of the turband Turk she 
is struggling to be free, and the hour must ere long 
arrive when it shall be accomplished. But even 
with freedom, she has fallen. ‘lhe lamp of learn- 
ing has been extinguished, and darkness rests upon 
the bosom of her land. Gothic ignorance now 
dwells on the bosom of oriental greatness. The 
traveller ponders as he wanders through the elysian 
scenes of Greece, to muse upon the mutability of 
grandeur, and he views the noiseless serpent, as it 
crawls over fragments of ancient architecture. 

From her hundred towers, behold Rome waving 
her sceptre over subjugated Greece. On the banks 
of the almost fabled Tiber, see her in all her splen- 
dour. She is mighty mistress of the world, and on 
her walls are waving the flags of all nations. The 
mighty Hannibal lifted his arm against her, but she 
crushed it ; and Carthage, in whose walls Queen 
Dido entertained A®neas, fell before her. Cesar 
then lived, His path was conquest, and dreadful 
was the fate of that warrior who dared the vengeance 
of his arm. But where now is Cesar ? He is mur- 
dered. Where is the rival Pompey, the hero of 
Pharsalia ? He is murdered. Where is Cicero, 
whose thunders of eloquence shook the forum, and 
struck terror to the hearts of tyrants ? He is mur- |} 
dered. Where is Seneca, and where is Cato? ‘The 
one has fallen a victim to a tyrant, and the other 
to himself, that he might escape the tottering ruins 
of his country. 
She has tumbled over the precipice of faction, and 


ind the innumerable sons of genius who have 


joined her ranks, all prove her glory and substan- 
tiate her worth. Look on the pages of history for 


and the red arms of Goth and the Vandal has pros” 
trated her forever. ‘The footstep of Cesar has been 
effaced from the soil of England and Rome has 
been a prey to the dreadful tiger of Corsica. 
France plunged in the labyrinth of a bloody revo- 
lution, arrests the attention. Behold that same Na- 
poleon, who was once opposed to, but afterwards 
embraced the principles of Masonry, as he rises like 
a giant from his slumbers, and seats himself on the 
throne of the Bourbons, He arose—he conquer- 
ed—he flourished. He pointed the thunder of his 
artillery at Italy, and she fell before him. He lev- 
elled his lightnings at Spain, and she trembelled to 
the centre of her throne. He sounded the knell 
of vengeance on the plains of Austerlitz, and all Eu- 
rope was at his feet. He was greater than Cesar ; 
he was greater than Alexander. But where now is 
the French Emperor? Where now is Napoleon 
Bonaparte ? He wears no longer the crown of the 
Bourbons. He has fallen from the throne of the 
Czars on which he seated himself in Moscow — 
The tremendous military drama has closed, and the 
great tragedian has left the stage forever. His race 
was short but it was glorious. It was like the bril- 
liant star that twinkles on the horizon for a mo- 
ment, and disappears. The Lion of England has 
triumphed over the Tiger of Corsica, but his fame 
is immortal. 
Amid the ruins of empires, we behold poor, un- 
happy Poland. She was divided, and fought against 


she has not enjoyed the spoils, ‘The Austrian, Rus- 
sian, and Prussian standards are waving above the 
walls of Warsaw. ‘Ihey have performed one of 
the most unparalelled deeds that ever came forth 
from the womb of time. ‘They have dismembered 
one of the most powerful kingdoms on earth, with 
the same facility that they would have divided the 
trophies of war. The sun of glory has set behind 
the hills of Poland,—forever a melancholy example 
of faction and anarchy. Poland, once powerful, is 
a kingdom no longer. Switzerland, whose Alpine 
scenery has delighted mankind even in description, 
is but little superior to Poland. The glory of Wil- 
liam Tell has departed, and is no longer known 
but in tradition. 

Where now is the glory of Spain and her invin~ 
cible armada, with which she attempted to conquer 
England ? Where is Charles Y. and where is Philip 

Il.? Where is the reeking hand of Alva and the 
bloody inquisition ? Ye Gods! where now is the 

power of Spain? Wealth has made her poor ; and 

with her sister Portugal, she will ever remain con- 

temptible. Spain has a name to live, but she is 
eternally dead. ‘The bigotted, tyrannical Ferdi- 

nand, now sways her sceptre on a throne of blood— 

yea, on athrone deluged with the tears and gore of 
unoffen‘ing innocence. View the scroll of Mason- 

ry, and his name will be found written in human 

blood. ‘Le eries of his victims have ascended to 

heaven for vengeance, from the rack and the wheel ; 

the curse of Masonry is upon his detested head. _ 

Thus, from remote antiquity, through these coun- 

tries, hath Masonry kept her mareh, unsubdued by 

the bigotry of ignorance and tyranny, but gathering 


And mighty Rome, where is she ? || strength amid the fal] of kingdoms, and the ruin of 


empires, She hath passed through Spain, and her 


is lost in the whirlpool of anarchy. A barbarian |! footsteps in blood are still visible on the strand from 


torrent has overrun the blooming gardens of Italy, 


whence she embarked on the stormy sea, Chains 


herself. She has conquered her own empire, but . 
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. darkness, Aided by the light of Masonry, in con- 
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western wind. The Ark in safety hath landed fair 
Masonry on the shores of freedom, where the God- 
dess of Liberty welcomed her to her gardens, and 
aided her in erecting her sublir.e temple. Climb 
to the summit of yon blue mountain, on which the 
grey clouds rest iu majestic grandeur, and from 
thence survey the ghittering spires and lofty fabrics 
of Masonry, which lift their heads to the heavens, 
and adorn the beautiful gardens of this modern 
Greece. How beautiful doth the Genius of Mason- 
ry stand all lonely amid the sublimities and solitudes 
of the western wild, and views the great symbol of 
light, the sun, as he sinks in his flaming car into the 
waveless ocean of space. Her glorious march is 
now completed —she hath descended from the orien- 
_tal ages and eastern nations, and hath disseminated 
her light in the west—that light must now shine un- 
til the end of time. Hand in hand with Liberty 
she now unfurls the white banner of peace and in- 
nocence, and establishes the empire of Christian be- 
nevolence, where the Indian, in his idolatry, once 
bowed his knees to the setting sun,and offered up 
his human sacrifice to the Great Spirit of storms and 


and dungeons still await her followers who have lin-| 
gered on that despotic shore ; and the rack and the, 
wheel still stream with the blood of her illustrious’ 
But the voice of tyranny hath died on the. 


junction with that of science, and all those brilliant 
luminaries which once illuminated Greece and 
Rome, America will ere long astonish mankind, and 
outstrip the world in the glorious march of mind. 


JERUSALEM CHAPTER, Vr. 

At a regular communication of Jerusalem Chap- 
ter No. 3, holden at Vergennes on the 20th day of 
November, A.-L. 5826, the following companions 
were duly chosen to the offices annexed to their 
names, for the year ensuing? - 

R. W. Philip C.lucker, H. P. 
Samuel Willson, K. 
Allen Mills, S. 
John Bowers, C. H. 
John Thompson, P. S. 
Russel Rogers, R. A. C. 
Norman Munson, Secretary. 
Enoch D. Woodbridge, Treasurer. 
. Christopher Dennisson, G. M. V. 
Peter Welch, “ 
Horatio Needham, és 

Companion William Graves, Steward. 

Companion Thomas Smith, Tyler. 

Attest, Normon Munson, Sec’y. 

Masonic —The Belknap Royal Arch Chapter, 
at Dover, elected its officers on the 16th inst. as 
follows: 

M. E. Andrew Peirce, High Priest. 

E. John Williams, King. 

E.. Moses Paul Scribe. 
John W. Mellen, Captain of the Host. 
Asa. A, ‘Tufts, Principal Sojourner. 
Samuel Huse, Royal Arch Captain. 
Stephen Davis, Winthrop Adams, and 
Samuel Dunster, Master ofthe Veils. 
John Chase, Treasurer. 

At the annual Meeting of Constellation Lodge, 
at Dedham, the following fersons were elected of- 
ficers for the year ensuing, viz. 

R. W. Br. James Downing, M. 

W. Br. Jabez Morse, S. W. 

W. Br. Timothy Phelps, J. W. 

' Br. Martin Marsh, Treas. 

Br. Elisha Thayer, Sec’y. 
Br. George W. Low, S. D. 
Br, Simeon Smith, J. D. 
Br Eben’r Capen, S. S. 
Br Benjamin Fisher, 2d. J. §S, 
Rev. Br. William Cogswell, Chaplin. 
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SCLENTIFIC. 


Seareh.undismayed the dark protound 
Where Nature works in secret; (rece the fora.s 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change 
Their elemental round; behold the seeds 
Of being, and the energy of life, 
Kindling the mass with ever-active flames; 
Thensay ifn ughtin these external scenes - 
Can move thy wonder—— 


From the Glasgow Mechanics Magazine. 
Guascow Gas-WorkMeEns InetiruTion. I believe 
there is no difference of opinion now, upon the question 
of giving education to the lower orders, or on the ad- 
vantage of intellectual improvement, to persons in the 
humblest condition of life. There has, in consequence 
been, for some time, a general desire to afford to the peo- 
ple the means of instruction ; and schools for teaching 


reading and writing, have multiplied in every part of the 
country. 


But, in merely teaching the people to read, we only 
open to them the door to knowledge ; and, unless we 


can induce them te pass the portal, the stores which lie 
within, will remain useless tothem. ‘lhe people of the 
different Asiatic nations have, for an unknown period of 
time, had the advantage of being taught to read; but 
their languages supplying no practically useful works, to 
which they could have access, to benefit has followed the 
attainment; and they have not advanced their own condi- 
tion beyond what it appears to have been two thousand 
years ago, and have not been able to furnish one solitary 
contribution to those means which minister to human 
happiness and enjoyment. 


The necessity, therefore, of doing something more than 
simply teaching the people to read, has not latterly es- 
caped observation. Libraries, supported by subscriptions 
and donations, from the rich, have been formed in differ- 
ent places for the use of Mechanics and Artizans ; and 
establishments for teaching them the branches of science, 
connected with their respective e..ployments, upon the 
plan of the lectures given to Mechanics in the Auderso- 
nian Institution here, bave been made in Edinburgh and 
London, and in several of our large manufacturing towns. 
All this isan excellent spirit, and calculated to do much 
good. But to make these measures effectually and per- 
manently useful, I am satisfied, from the observations 
which I have had an opportunity of making, that the~e 
establishments, after they are once set a-going, ought to 
be supported and conducted, in a great measure, by the 
peopie themselves, in place of being managed, as is the 
case at present, by their superiors. 


We have had sufficient experience of the progressive 
relaxation which takes place in the management of pub- 
lic institutions, by gratuitous Directors, from other class- 
es, after the fervour which had set the machine in motion, 
has begun to subside ; andthe apathy with which the 
working people soon come to receive every thing that 
is done by others for their benefit, is matter of daily com- 
plaint. But, on the other hand, wherever these same in- 
dividuals can be led to consider the undertaking in which 
they are engaged as their own, its success never ceases 

to be an object of interest tothem. The importance 
: too, which attaches to the management of such a trest, 


gives rise to honest feeliugs of self-respect, which be- 


sides a value of still greater consideration, have their 
weight to keeping up the interest I have now men. 
tioned. 


These consequences which we see taking place in the 
opposite systems of management! have noticed, flow 
alike from principles inherent in one nature, and serve to 
indicate to us, that the more closely we can frame our 
measures for the people, in correspondence with their 
natural feelings, the more permanently successful they 
are likely to be. 

I have considered it right to preface the communicg. 
tion I have to make to you, gentlemen, with these fey 
general observations. I will now proceed to give yo, 
an account of a little institution, formed here, for the im- 
provement of a single body of workmen ; the history of 
which will show what is possible to be accomplished by 


what may be effected by the greater general-establistiments 
which I have taken the liberty of adverting to. Ifl am 
net mistaken, it will suggest plans for the instruction of 
the people, more efficacious, more easily executed, and 
more practically applicable to the end, than any we are 
yet acquainted with 

The Gas Light Chartered Company of this city, in 
which I hold a considerable interest, and of whose Com. 
mittee of Direction I have for some years been a member, 
employs constantly between sixty and seventy in the 
works. Twelve of these are mechanics, and the others 
furnace men and common laborers of different descriptions; 
forming altogether, a community, not very promising as 


a body to to incited to adopt measures for their own intel- 


lectual improvement. 


A little more than three yerrs ago, our Manager at the 
works Mr James B. Nelson, proposed to these men to 
| contribute each a small sum monthly, to be laid out in 
| books, to form a library for their common use. He in- 
| formed them, that if they agreed to this, the Company 
‘would give them a room to keep the books in ; whieh 
| should be heated and lighted for them in winter ; that in 
this room they might meet every evening, thi oughout the 
whole year, to read and converse, in place of going to 
the ale-house, as many of them had been in the practice 
of doing. That the Company would further give them a 
present of five guineas to expend on books and that the 
management of the funds, library, and every thing con- 
nected with the measure should be entrusted to a Com- 
“mittee of themselves, to be named, and renewed by them 
at fixed periods. 

With a good deal of persuasion, Mr.Nelson got 14 of 
the workmen to agree to the plin. A commencemem 
was thus made, For the first two years, until it could be 
ascertained that the members would have a proper care of 
the books, it was agreed that they should not take them 
out of the reading room, but that they should meet there 
every evening to pertse them. After this period, how- 


room to change them, and converse upon what they hed 
been reading. The increase of the number of subseribers 
to the library was at first very slow ; and at the end of 
the second year the whole did not amount tothirty. But 
from conversing with one another twice a week at the 
library, upon the acquisitions they had been making, & 
taste for science, and a desire for information began ‘© | 
spread among them. 
‘lL hey had a litile before this time got an Atlas, which, 
they say, led them to think of purchasing a pair of Globes 
And one from among themselves, Alexander Anderson, 
by trade a joiner, who had had the advantage of attend- 
ing two courses of the lectures in the Andersonian Insti- 
tution, volunteered about the beginning of last wiater, 
| 10 explain to them onthe Monday evenings, the use of the | 
\Globe. Finding himself succeed in doing this, he offers | 
ed to give them on the Thursday evenings, an account 0 7 
\ some of the principles and processes in Mechanics an¢ | 


each of you, in the business of education, independent of ~ 


ever, the members were allowed to take the books home; — 
and last year they met only twice a week at the reading — 
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_ the Members of the Committee, with regard to the lec- 


__ the preservation of shipwrecked seamen. 
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Chymistry, accompanied with a few experiments. This | 
he effected with a simplicity of illustration and wnetals | 
ness of purpose, that was delightful. Henext, and age) 
he was still going on with his lectures, undertook, along | 
with another of the workmen, towattend in the reading- | 
room during the other evenings of the week, and teach | 
such of the members as chose it, Arithmetic. 

On the: Monday evenings the Society has a voluntary 
lecture from any of their number, who chooses to give 
notiee of his intention, on either of the branches of 
science already mentioned, or upon any other useful sub- | 
ject he may propose. And there is, with the general 
body, the same simple, unhesitating frankness, and dis- 
position to come forward in their turn, that exists among 


tures prescribed to them. 

I think it will be interesting, and may not be without 
use, to mention particularly the subjects of the different 
lectures that have been given since this plan was adopted. 
They commenced in September, and are as follows : 
1st, Upon solidity, inactivity, mobility, divisibility. 
2nd, Attraction, cohesion, and repulsion. 
3d, Attraction of gravitation. 
4th, Centre of gravity, expansion of metals. 
5th, Magnetism and electricity. 
6th, Cen‘ral foices. AN motion naturally takes a rec- 
tilineal line. 

7th, Mechanical powers. 

gth, The lever, wheel, and axle. 

9th, The pulley. 

10th, The wedge and screw. 

lith, Attraction of gravitation. 

12:h, Whee! carriages. 

13th, The primitive form of chrystals. 

14th, Hydrostatics. 

The voluntary lectures began at the same time, and 
have been as follows : 

ist, Upon the air pump. 

2d, Electricity. ‘ 

$d, An introduction to chymistry, principally to show 
chymical affinity. 
4th, The properties of the atmosphere. 

5th, The corn-mill. 

6th, Coal mining. 

7th,Practical observations on the blasting of whin rocks 

8th, Boring, sinking, and mining, and the properties 
of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp. 

9th, The globes, 

th, Do. 

lith, Navigating a vessel from the Thames to the Ork- 
ney Isles. 

13th, The nature of carbonic acid gas. ; 

13th, A deseription of Captain Manby’s invention for 


The effect of all that I have been relating, has been 
most beneficial to the general character and happiness 
of these individuals ; and we may readily conceive what 
a valuable part of the community they are likely to be- 
comé, and what the state of the whole of our manufac- 
turing operatives would be, if the people emploved in 
every large work were enabled to adopt similar meas- 
ures. What might we not then be entitled to look for in 
useful inventions and discoveries, from minds awa\ened 
and invigorated, by the self-discipline which such a 
mode of instruction requires 2 

The Gas Light Company, seeing the beneficial con. 
Sequences resulting from the instruction of their work-| 
People, have fitted up for them, this winter, a more | 
commodious room to meet in for their lectures, witha 
small laboratory and workshop attached toit, where 
they can conduct their experiments, and prepare the 
models to be used in the lectures. The men, last year, 

made for themselves an air pump, and an electrifying 


"machine ; and some of them are now constantly engaged, 
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during their spare hours, in the laboratory and work- 
shop. 

The whole workmen, with the exception of about fif- 
teeu, have become members of the Society, and these 
have been standing out upon the plea that they cannot 
read. They are chiefly men from the remote parts of 
the Highlands, or from Ireland. But the others say to 
them, join us, and we shall teach you to read: and I 
bave no doubt of their persuading them to do so. 

The rules of the Society, which have been framed by 
the Members themselves are simple and judicious Every 
person on becomming a member, pays’7s 6d. of entry 
money. This sum is taken from him by instalments, 
and is paid back to him again should he leave the gas 
work, or to his family or heirs should hedie Besides 
this entrance money, each member contributes three 
half-pence weekly, two-thirds of which by a rule made 
this year, go to the library, and one third to the use of 
the laboratory and workshop. By a rule, made at the 
same time, which I think a curious indication of the 
change of feeling produced in these men in the short 
period since the commencement of the Society, the mem- 
bers may bring to the lectures any of their sons, who are 
above seven, and under 21 years of age. 

The library new contains above three hundred vol- 
umes. These consist of elementary works of science, 
and books of history, voyages, travels, some of the 
standard poets, a few of our best novels, and Shaks- 
peare’s Works. The selection of the books, purchased 
by the library funds, is, in general, creditable to the 
Members of the Society. 

They admit no books on religion into the library. The 
Members say, that there are among them men of a vari- 
ety of persuasions, Presbyterians, Seeeders, Methodists, 
Churel of England men, and Catholics, each of whom 
would be for introducing books connected with their 
particular opinions, and thus give occasion to endless 
unprofitable disputes. | 

I hope you will agree with me, Gentlemen, in con- 
sidering that there are valuable ideas on the subject of 
popular education, to be gathered from the little history 
I have just given. It appears to me that what has been 
so usefully done by the people at the Glasgow Gas Work, 
is capable of being effected, not only by the workmen in 
every manufacturing establishment, but in every part of 
the country, where a few persons can be induced to form 
a Society for mutual improvement. In places where 
there is a School-room, the use of it might be had for 
one or two evenings in the week, and the books might 
be kept in presses so placed as aot to incommode the 
scholars. The Schoolmaster, too, might probably make 
a valuable member of the Committee.— When assistance 
was wanted to procure these accommodations, the pe- 
cuniary contribvtions of the more wealthy persons of| 
the neighbourhood for this end would be doubly repaid to 
them, in the improved character of all aronnd them. The 
course of mutual instructton to be adopted in these little 
societies, might be apied to suit every pursuit in life, 
and each society, prosecuting inquiry in the direction of 
the particular occupation or business of its own mem- 
bers, would, while they were improving themselves, be 
in the most likely state to furnish valuable contributions 


to the stock of general knowledge. 

Since writing the preceding, which was some weeks 
ago communicated by me in a letter to Dr. Birbeck, I 
have read the excellent article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, on the gcientific education of the 
people ; and am happy to find the general views I had’ 
been led to form on this subject, from what I bad an op- 


‘| portunity of witnessing in the different establishments 


here, sanctioned and confirmed by the able and enlight- 
ened writer of this article. Indeed there is so much in- 
formation collected in this article, on what has been 


done in different parts of the country, towards instruct~\g 
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ing the people, and so many sugggestions with regard to 
what may yei be effected, that it is to be wished that it 
could be printed separately, in a cheap edition, and cir- 
culated in every quarter of the country. 

Ducatp BANNATYNSE. 


Carp Maxine Macuine —Mr. Stephen Steward a 
very ingenious mechanist of Philadelphia, has invented 
a machine for the manufacturing of cotton and woolen 
cards, by a single operation, bending and cutting the 
wire of a suitable size, piercing the teeth, thus com- 


pleting a card of any desirable length or width, with no 


other effort than that of turning a small crank, requiring 
about as much force as to prope! a small grindstone. 
The advantages claimed by Mr. Steward for his inven- 
tion, are, great simplicity of construction, and an im- 


mense difference in the cost, which is only one hundred 
dollars, 


Dea. Hayes, of Dover, N. H. has invented an appara- 
tus called a Rut Filler. It fills the ruts in a road, and 
levels the road, by one operation. It is said it will re- 
move as much dirt in a day as 50 men. 


Justin Jacob, of Montreal, has invented an engine for 
moving the machinery of a mill. A lever hung like a 
pendulum is set in motion by two men, and moves rag- 


wheels by means of teeth, which set the whole in me- 
tion. 


At the late exhibition of manufactures in Boston, a 
machine was brought forward, called the ‘* Revolving 
Timber Plane,’’ intended for planing timber, joist, plank 
or any body of wood, capable of supporting itself against 
the action of the cutting instruments of the machine. 
This invention consists essentially, of a carriage, on 
which tie material to be operated upon is fixed, and of a 
wheel, about the circumference of which several knives 
or cutters are placed, having their ends to project a little 
be yond the periphery, and their sides somewhat from the 
face of the whee!. Both of these projecting parts are 
formed into cutting edges. 


4 


IMPORTANT TO HATTERS. 


New of Stream —Mr. William 
Harkins h:tter, of this place, has invented a method of 
heating all the kettles used in his establishment with 
steam. In thelower apartment of his shop, he has a 
small steam boiler, which cost about 40 dollars, and 
contains 65 gallons—from this the sieam is cenveyedin 
tubes to the different parts of the shop where the hats 
are hardened, boiled, planked, and coloured: one 
fire thus answering for the whole, and wooden vessels 
are substituted instead of iron and copper ones. It has 
long been known, that water, when confined can be 
raised to a very high temperature, but we have never 
seen it so satisfactorily and usefully demonstrated as in 
Mr. Harkins’ hatter shop. Mr H. assures us, that with 
his smal! boiler, mare than four hundred gallons of wa- 
ter and dye liquor can be sustained at the boiling point. 
we cannot pretend to point out all the advantages re- 
sulting from this improvement—some of them are very 
apparent. In the first place, copper kettles are no lon- 
ger required, and there is a great saving in fuel and wa- 
ter.—On the old plan the workmen at the planks have 
to stand round a hot furnace, which must be very op- 
pressive in warm weather, and there is some difficulty in 
regulating the fire and filling up the kettle: these in- 
eonveniences are all obviated. By means of a stop cock, 
inserted into the tube conveying the steam, the work- 
men can regulate the temperature of the water at 
pleasure, and as the condensation of the steam on en- 
tering the tub, or kettle as it is yet’ called, is about 
equal to the evaporation, it is kept constantly full, and 
in a little time, full of distilled water, which is the best 
for the purpose. Mr. Harkins has applied for & patent. 

Wheeling Gazette. 


Pollenine.—.Dr. John has given thie name to a sub- 
stance which he has discovered in pollen. He describes 
it as being yellow, insipid, inodorous, insoluble in water, 
in alcoho!, in ether, in volatile oils, and in petroleum. 
It burns with aflame. Exposed to the air, it soon ac- 
quires the smell and taste of cheese ; soon putrefies, 
and ammonia is disengaged. It holds a middle place 
between gluten and aibumea. 
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” the human system, has been denied ; and that eve- 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC'S INTRLLIGENCER. 


{THis REPOSITORY. 


* Blending the usefal with the sweet.” 


| SYMPATHIES OF MIND WITH MIND. 
**Friend to no sect, I seek no private road.”’ 
The doctrine that sympathetic affections govern 


ry agent capable of throwing its influence through 
the body of man, must affect the fluids by admix- 
ture with them, or through the solids by means of 
sympathy, has been advocated. Clothed in the se- 
ductive garb of eloquence and subtle disquisition, 
error seems to have been connected with those sys- 
tems which allege that the multiplicity of changes 
which the mind assumes, are produced by chemical | 
or mechanical agency ; or to give a short view of 
the subject, that organized matter acts on the vital | 
principle, to produce the various changes of the | 
mind. | 

It is to mental sympathy that we must search| 
for the true source of that propensity, which we | 


has assumed the mark of reality, and all this eflect-, 


ed through the instrumentality of that all moving 
principle the sympathy of the mind. I migh 
pass in review all the passions and emotions to 
which man is subject, and show that they unite in 
solemn and positive testimony, in behalf of the doc- 
trine of sympathy. OBSERVER. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE EODY. 


He who, in the study of the treatment of the 
human frame, overlooks the intellectual part of it, 
cannot but entertain very incorrect notions of its 
nature, and fall into gross and sometimes fatal 
blunders in the means which he adopts for its reg- 
ulation or repair. Whilst he is directing his pur- 
blind skill to remove or relieve some more obvious 
and superficial system, the worm of mental malady 
may be gnawing inwardly and undetected at the 
root of the constitution. . He may be in a situation 


like a surgeon, who at the time that he is occupied 


in tying up one artery, is not aware that his patient 
is bleeding to death at another. Intellect is not 


Free Masonry —The last Boston Statesman 

contains a review of a book written by a Captain 

Morgan, and pretending to disclose { 


he secrets of 
Masonry. We do not belong to that numerous 
and respectable fraternity, and of course unable to 


judge whether “the signs, the guards, grips, real 
grips, and pass words,” whether “Ja-chin, Bo-az 

Yubal, Cain, Shibboleth, and» Ma-har-bon™ are 
really employed in Masonry or not—but of this we 
are quite certain, that the aforesaid Capt. Morgan 
has, by his own showing, perjured himeelf, 

and soul, by thé most deliberate and wanton treach 
ery ; for he has published an oath which he asserts 

all the initiated are compelled to take, and whieh 

he, of course, took, imprecating the most horrid 
vengeance, from heaven and earth, on every man 
guility of revealing the mysteries of the craft, and 
to the inviolable preservation of which, the appellant 
binds himself under a no less agreeable penalty, 
than to have his throat cut across, his tongue tory 
out by the roots and his body buried at low water 
mark, where the tide ebbs and flows twice in twen- 
ty four hours’ As we before observed we cannot 


fee] to imitate the manners, looks, modes of think- | 


ing and general deportment of those we admire or than is uswally imagined. 
with whom we associate ; in this sympathy depends | 


the influence of example, which often moulds us, | 
It is therefore | 


modifies, and makes what we are. 


ed matter to which it is attached, is much greater 
The anatomy of the 


the body ; the study of the constitution in general, 


and its peculiarities, or what may be technically 
a great pervading.and ecient .princighe in form- called its idiosyncrasies, in any individual case, 
ing our education ; it is the spring to the mass of, : 


our attainments and improvements of every de- 


scription, from the cradle to the tomb. 


How operative and powerful is sympathy, mind 
actiag on mind? To this is the military leader, 
the orator, the poet, the musician and the dramat- 
ist, indebted for the power and influence they pos- 
In battle, the chief, at the head of his column 
advances, with a generous gallantry, to the break, 
the enemies line, or the cannon’s mouth ; and his 

followers inspired by his intrepidity, fearlessly 
{read in his foot-steps ; or he falls back affrighted, 
and participating in histerror, they fly in disorder. 
Here thesoldier had infused into them the courage 
of their commander, and at last even infected them 
But mm neither case do we admit 
that any thing passed from the officer to the head, 
heart, or blood ofthe soldier ; a sentiment, so 


cess, 


with his fear. 


grossly erroneous, could not be tolerated. 


The orator, fires, melts, controuls at his pleasure, 


senttal branches of a medical education. 


The savage, the rustic, the mechanical drudge, 
and the infant whose faculties have not had time 
to unfold themselves, or which, in physiological 
language, have not yet been secreted, may, for the 
most part, be regarded as machines, regulated prin- 
cipally by physical agents, But man matured, 
civilized, and by due culture raised to his proper 
level in the scale of being, pagtakes more of a mor- 
al than of an anima] character, and is in conse- 
quence to be worked on by remedies that apply 
themselves to his imagination, his passions or his 
judgment, still more than by those that are direct- 
ed immediately to the parts and functions of his 
material organization, Pharmacy is but a small 
part of physic ; medical cannot be separated from 


moral science without reciprocal and essential. mu- 
tilation. 


omnipotent ; but its actual power over the organiz- 


tind, therefore, should be iearnt, as wel) as that of 


ought to have been regarded as one of the most es- 


pass upon the character of these revelations, nor do 
we pretend to hazard an opinion, further than to 
say that there is quite as much probability that they 
are fictitious as true ; for the man. who will swear 
false to heaven, would not scruple for the same 
purpose, to utter a falsehood to man. At any rate, 
for a moment to admit the possibility of being let 
1 within the veil, is, the uninitiated, a delicious grat- 
ification which they could hardly have supposed 
to be reserved for them. ‘The curiosity which 
would pry and penetrate, by every imaginable ar- . 
tifice, into the penetralia of the biothe: hood, now 


( anend. ‘The fruits of the tree of knowledge 


can now be tasted by all ; and no mason wiil ever 
have the face to say that I am holier than thou. 
What the craft which is so much endangered un- 
der this supposition, will do in this predicament, 
we are unable to conjecture ‘There must be a 
general convocation as we suppose, and a new set 
of secrets made up and adopted. Alk Baba’s wheat 
and barley, perhaps for Jachin and Bo-az, and 
open Sesame for the three awful taps at the outer 
door of the sanctuary. What will be substituted 
for Grips and pass Grips we know not ; unless the 
fraternity adopt the New Zealand mode of touching 
noses, or the Otaheitan of touching tongues, the last 


and converts to his purpose, a del-berative body of 
people ;—here nothing passes from the speaker to 
the hearer but the contagion of the soul; no one 
dare alledze that the blood of the latter receives 
any admixture from the eloquence of the former, 
notwithstanding the heart is agitated and thrown 
into commotion. 
In mental sympathy, is the true philosophy of the 
phenomenon to be found. On this foundation was 
erected the influence, and rests the fame of Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Chatham, and Henry, and all the 
other orators ancient or modern, who have astomish- 
ed and ruted the human mind. It is in the ma-) 
‘ gical web of mental sympathy, that Homer, Dante, 
Milton, and Byron, entangle so indissolubly, the 
souls of their readers, and drag them in triumph at 
the chariut wheels of their genius, and it was by 
the same inexplicable tie, that the “mighty musi- 


cian,” having maddened the spirit of the conquer- | 


er of the world, hurried him along to the conflagra- 
tion of Persepolis. 

The amiable and accomplished dramatic per- 
former, wields this mysterious influence with aston- 
ishing effect. He overwhelms in tears, inflames 
with rage, transports with joy, or convulses with 
Jaughter, admiring thousands, He can spread at 

times, this spell around both soul and sense, and 


Such observations are more particularly apt to 


occur to one whose station of professional experi- 


ence is established in the midst of an intellectual, 
commercial, and voluptuous metropolis, the inhabi- 
tants of which exist in a more exalted excitement 
and irritative purturbation, than can be occasioned 
by the comparatively monotonous circumstances of 
rural or previncial existence. Over a still and 
waveless lake a boat may move along steadily and 
securely, with scarcely any degree of skill or cau- 
tion in the pilot who conducts it ; whereas on the 


jagitated and uncertain ocean, it requires an extra- 


ordinary negree of dexterity and science to ensure 
the safety of the vessel, and the proper and regular 
direction of its destined course. ‘“ Thus the prac- 
tice of medicine is reduced to a few simple rules, 
in the country and in hospitals ; but it is obliged 
to multiply, to vary, and to combine its resources, 
when applied to men of letters, to artists, and to al! 


persons whose lives are not devoted to manual 
labor.” 


The class of persons whose lives are devoted to 
mere manual labor, especially the more indigent 
part of them, are to a certain extent, distinguished 


by the character of their diseases, as well as that of 


their other evils, They differ from the higher or- 
ders, less perhaps in the actual quantity, than in 


produce such a transiiguring ijlusion, that fiction 


the glaring and obtrusive color of their calamities. 


Puns. ‘I wonder how the new piece Aladdin gets 


would be quite in taste. 


We however, feel no disposition to treat this 
subject with wanton levity. The revelations of 
Morgan himself would satisfy us, if we had not 
been convinced perfectly before, that the institution 
of Free Masonry is an inestimable institution and 
every way worthy of support and preservation.— 
The principles inculcated and the practice enjoined 
upon all true Masons are such as cannot fail, if ob- 
served, to make faithful subjects, good citizens, and 
good men. And we can fee] nothing but contempt 
and abhorrence for the wretch who would be guilty 
ofso gross an act of treachery, as to violate the 
most soleron injunctions in the base and criminal 
manner in which this fellow boasts of having done. 
One thing is certainly true that he has not paid the 
penalty of his oath ; for instead of having his throat 
cut and being buried « at low water mark’ as he al- 
most deserves to be==he is quietly selling gin and 
beer in Upper Canada ! 

Newb’t Free Press. 


on,’ inquired a gentleman of his friend. ‘You had 
better send a a lad in to see,’ was the reply. 


A leveller, perceiving two crows flyirg side by 


side, ‘Ay, that is just as it should be ; I hate to see 
one crow ober another.’ 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE HIVE. 


“Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor. 


) Earry Printine.—When first the art of printing 

was discovered, they only made use of one side of a 
page; they had not yet found out the expediency of 
impressing the other. When their editions were 
intended to be curicus, they omitted to print the 
first letter of a chapter, for which they left a blank 
space, that it might be painted or illum:nated, at 
the option of the purchaser. Several ancient vol- 
umes of these early times have been found, where 
these letters are wanting, as they neglected to have 
them painted. When the art of printing was first 
established, it was the glory of the learned to be 
correctog of the press to the eminent printers. 


pied this department. ‘The printers then added 


Tue FIRE-IRONS, OR FamrLy QUARRELS.—Mr, | 

Chose was gravely reading the original Hafen 
Slawkenbergius, at one side of the fire, and Mrs. 
Chose was darning old worsted stockings on the 
other. By some untoward accident, the fire irons 
were allon Mrs Chose’s side. ‘My dear,” said 
Mr. C. “how miserable it makes me to gaze on any 
thing that looks un-uniform ; be kind enough my 
dear, to let me have the poker on my side.” Mrs. 
Chose who was busy taking a long stitch at the 
time, replied, “I'll give it to you presently, my 
Jove.” “Nay, pr’ythee, put me out of pain at 
once ; tis absolutely distressing to my eye, the fire 
place looks like a pig with oneear.” ‘One nddle- 
stick. How can you be so excessively whimsical 
“How do you mean, whimsical ?” ‘Lord man ! 
don’t be so plaguy fidgetty.” ‘ No, madam, I am 
no such thing !” “Pray, sir, do not put yourself 
into such a fluster.” <I tell you I am not ina 
fluster.”” “I say, sir youare. For shame !—How 
can you throw yourself in such a passion ?” “I in 
a passion !” “Yes sir, you are.” ‘ "Tis false !” 
true! “Madam, *tis no such thing.”— 
“Sdeath, do you think that Pll submit to such pro- 
voking language ?” “You shallsubmit.” “I won't.” 
“You shall” “I shan.” “PH make you.”— 
“You can’t.” “By Heavens, madam” 
Heavens, sir,’ ‘Hold your tongue, Mrs. Chose ” 
“J won't, Mr. Chose.” At it they went ding dong 
with poker and tongs. The more he ranted, the 
more she raved ; till at last, vieing to outdo each 
other in provocation, the contention ran so high, 
that Mr. Chose declared he would not live with 
Mrs. Chose an hour longer, and Mrs. Chose declar- 
ed she would not sleep another night beneath the 
same roof, much less in the same bed. ‘ Madam,” 
said the husband, ‘ *tis time that we should part.” 
«“‘With all my heart,” said the wife. ‘Agreed !” 
said he. ‘Agreed ! echoed she. A lawyer was 
absolutely sent for, to draw up the articles of sep- 
aration. Being a peace-loving, strife-quelling sort 
of aman, he begged to hear the particulars that 
led them to come unto such a harsh conclusion. 
He was ordered to proceed to business ; but obstin- 
ately persevered in his refusal. Addressing him- 
self to the husband, he said, ‘‘Are you bo.h fully 
agreed upon a separation ?”—‘Yes, yes !” ex- 
claimed both parties. ‘Well, sir, what are your 
reasons for so doing ?” ‘Sir, I can’t inform you.” 
“Madam, will you be so kind as to acquaint me ?” 
“Indeed, sir, cannot.” “Ifthis be the case,” 
said the peace-loving lawyer, “I venture to pro- 
nounce your quarrel has originated in something so 
frivolous, that you are both ashamed to own it.” 
He urged the point so closely, that he at length ex- 
torted the truth ; nor did he desist from his friend- 
ty interference, until he had the satisfaction to re- 
establish the most perfect harmony. Warned by 
his friendly admonitions, this wedded couple grew 
more circumspect in their words, less aggravating 
in their manners, and, in short, quite left of wran- 
gling, and lived happy. 


ihe press, and editions were then valued according 
to the abilities of the corrector. 


To let their fame 


The Recuyel of the Historh of Troy, and dated in 
1471, at Cologne, The Game of Chess, dated in 


the art among us. 


Orv Matps —A certain lady living, as some say , 
in a state of single blessedness— but who was quite 
anxious to change it—attended a holy meeting, 
where she heard one of your old fashioned preach- 
ers hold forth.— On her return home, in remark- 
ing upon the service, she observed she liked the 
minister much as he prayed particularly for her. 
How—said one of the family—I de not recollect 
any thing that you particularly refer to. Why yes 
—replied she—for afier mentioning the parish, the 
sick, the dying, the widow and the fatherless—he 
prayed for those who had “‘wnmentionable troubles,” 
and I am sure if there are any who come under 
this description, that it is poor old maids. 


What is it that freezes up the current of the 
feelings that strikes the energies of the soul as with 
a blighi—ilat cripples and mutilates every hope— 
that makes every prospect dark, gloomy and dismal 
—that makes of our friends a direful phalanx of 
enemies and destroyers — that makes time a burthen, 
eternity a dread ? What is it that converts the 
stately billowing ocean—the fair face of earth, fruits 
and flowers--ihe clear blue sky, sea, moon and 
stars—- beauties celestial and terrestial, into one 
universal w:lderness of desolation ?>—’'Tis the “Blue 
Devils.” 


Satan Junror.—A few days ago, a young urch- 
in was employed to cleanse the chimneys of a man- 
sion in this neighborhood, and having ascended to 
the ‘‘summit of his profession,” proceeded to de- 
scend, but unfortuately mistaking the flue which 
had been the field of his labors, he found himself at 
his landing, in the private study of a Limb of the 
Law, whose meditations were immediately put to 
flight. The sensations of both parties were such 
as it is impossible to describe. Sooty, terrified lest 
his intrusion should be punished, stood rivette@ to 
to the spot, and the lawyer struck dumb by reflec- 
tions which he has never deigned to impart to us, 
started from his seat, the very image of horror and 
amazement. He meditated flight, evidently, but 
spoke not. Sooty, however, soon found a tongue 
and in accents which only increased the terrors of 
the Man of Law, cried out—*My Feythur’s com- 
min directly !’-—-This was sufficient ; the presence 
of one such equivocal being, as introduced was 


with one bound the affrighted Lawyer flew down 
the stairs, and in the secret corner of the kitchen 


Phisicians, Lawyers, and bishops themselves, occu- 


frequently to their names those of the correctors of 


Live registered in our printed books. Shakspeare 
The first book printed in the English tongue was 


1774 is allowod to have been the first specimen of 


enough to unnerve the stoutest heart ; and almost 


405 


Reticious Courtsnir.—A young gentleman 
happening to sit at church in ayew eGjoinrg on 
in which sat a young lady for whom he conceived 
a most sudden and violent passion, was desirous of 
entering into a courtship on the spot; but the 
place not suiting a formal declaration, the exi- 
gency of the case suggested the following plan :—- 

He politely handed his fair neighbor a bible, 
open with a pin stuck in the following text— 2d 
epistle of John, verse 5th: “And now I beseech 
thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we had from the 


ed it pointing to the following—2d chapter of 
Ruth, 10th verse ‘Then she fell on her face, 
and bowed herself to the ground, and said unto 
him, why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou shouldst take knowledge of me, seeing I ama 
stranger ” He returned the book, pointing to the 
12th verse of the Sdepistle of John—‘Having many 
things to write unto you, I would not write with 
paper and ink ; but I trust to come unto you and 
speak face to face."—From the above interview. 


\the marriage took place the ensuing week. 


Puns.—A poor country hawker being detected 
in the act of shooting a butcher bird, was taken 
before a justice. “So, fellow,” cried Mittimus, 
‘you think fit to shoot without a license, do 
you ?” ‘Oh, no your honor,’ cried the offender, ‘I 
have a license for hawking ;’ so saying he handed 
him his pedlar’s license, and the bird shot being 
proved a hawk, the man was discharged. 

Mr. B. happening to be present at a debate, 
where a gentleman getting up, repeated the words 
‘* I build,” several times without being able to pro- 
ceed with the thread of his argument, ‘Gentlemen,’ 
cried Mr. B. “the gentleman is stopped in his 
building for want of materiais.”” 


SINGULAR EPITAPH 
In the rear of the Burial Ground, at Concord, Mass. 
** God wills us free, man wills us slaves, I will as God 
wills, God’s will be done.”’ 
‘* Here lies the body of Joun Jack, a native of Af 

rica, he died March 1773, aged about 60 years. 

Tho’ born in a land of slavery, 

He was born free; 

Tho’ he lived in a land of liberty, 

He lived a slave; 

Till by his honest, tho’ stolen labors. 

He acquired the source of slavery, 

Which gave him his freedom; 

Tho’ not long, before, 

Death, the grand tyrant, 

Gave him his final emancipation, 

And set him on a footing with kings> 

Tho’ a slave to vice, 

He practised those virtues 

Without which—kings are but slaves.’” 


How Turs Wortp 1s Given ro Marryinc.—- 
Since the organization of this town under the act of 
incorporation in March last, being 38 weeks, the in- 
tention of marriage has been published here between 
46 couples ; besides many others who are expected 
soon to make publick their intention. So there isa 
fair prospect that the printer will be able to live 
entirely on wedding cake through the winter,— 
[Lowell Jour.} 


THe UNKINDEST CUT oF aLL.—We hear noth- 
ing yet from ‘“‘ Capt. William Morgan.” It is said 
that the matron ladies of the towns in this county, 
have resolved in public meeting, that their daughters 
shal] never be courted nor married by a Free Mason. 
We presume the proceedings were ordered to be 
published inthe Telegraph—if so, our readers shal} 
have them on Friday. 


‘sought refuge from the enemy. 


Rochester, New York, Telegraplt 


beginning, that we love one another.” She return- - 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEC. 16, 1826. 


Mecuanics’ Socrtety.—-A meeting of gentlemen, 
favorable to the formation of an Association for Mutual 
Instruction in the Arts and Sciences, and such other 


‘ branches of knowledge, as are calculated to promote the 


best interests of the Mechanics of this city, and render 
them more extensively useful to society, was held at 
Concert Hall, on Thursday evening last. 

The proposed Society has for its object, in the first 
place, a course of lectures on mechanical philosophy, as 
connected with the useful arts. These lectures will em- 
brace al] the new discoverics and improvements in Eu- 
rope and America:—And, wha) is of the greatest im- 
portance to the hearer, and what appears to have been 
disregarded by lecturers in general, is, that they are to 
be delivered in a plain intelligible manner; divested as 
far as practicable, of technical phraseology, and such 
terms as tend to discourage rather than promote a love of 
science. It is owing to the facility with which a know!- 
edge of this kind is obtained, that the mechanics of Eng- 
land, arrive at such perfection in their arts, and not, as 
has been often asserted, exclusively to the extensive pat_ 
ronage afforded them. 

Mechanical and Chemical instruction, by public lec- 

tures, has been fostered and encouraged by the first men 
of the kingdom, from the time of Bacon to the present; 
and have been of incalculable advantage to that nation, 
by giving the mechanics such scientific views as weuld 
enable them, without loss of time or materials, to adupt 
a system, the principles of which, being founded in na- 
ture, would infallibly lead to definite results. In thi* 
country it has been too much the case, that our mechan- 
ics, who are not behind any, of any nation, for general 
information, have heea obliged, as respects the princi- 
ples of their trades, to groupe in the dark. It has been a 
custom to neglect theory, as of very little impertance, 
aud to give their whole attention to practice: thus ne- 
alecting a solid foundation for a showy, but less per- 
manent superstructure. The consequence of this has 
been, that, when desirous to make improvements in their 
»espective arts, they have had to proceed without com- 
pass or pilot, and have too frequently been wrecked on 
the sea of experiment. 

An attempt was made some years since, to introduce 
philosophical lectures, on a similar plan to the one pro- 
posed, by some enterprising members of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, but from a want 
of adequate encouragement they were discontinued.— 
But we confidently believe that the time has now arrived, 
when such a plan will succeed; and eertainly nothing 
that we could project, would redound more to the advan- 
tage and respectability of the great body of enlightened 
mechanics of this city, or be a more valuable source of 
information to them and their apprentices. ‘The ardor for 
scientific improvement has been progressive; from indif- 
ference, our mechanics have become a reading and in- 
quiring class of men;— they are by far the most numer- 
ous, and not the least enlightened portion of the commu- 
nity. Many of them, with pride and pleasure be it said, 
sank among our most respectable citizens, whoxe com- 
pany, like that of their illustrious predecessor, FRANK- 
LIN, is courted by me nof al] parties, sects, and opinions. 
And we believe it will not be thought invidious, in us, to 
remark, that our city, in this respect, vies with any otber 
in the union. , 

‘There is scarcely a town or city on the sea-board, that 
has not an institution, in some degree, similar to the one 
contemplated. In Providence, the Mechanics’ Society 


have built them an elegant and convenient Hall, and, we} 


understand, is rapidly increasing in numbers and respec- 
tability. The Mechanic and Scientific Institution of 


New-York, has attained a character and a standing in 
society, alike honorable to its members, and the city at 
large. The Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, is the 
Royal Society of America. Lectures are regularly de- 
livered, and premiums for new inventions, di-coveries, 
and improvements, annually awarded We might men- 
tion many others in smaller places, no less creditable to 
the enterprise and intelligence of mechanics. 

Such associations are valuable to society, not exclu- 
sively as a source of information and improvement, but 
for their moral influence. They are, comparatively, to 
the community, what the regulator is to a watch,—its 
members are taught to move in a sphere circumscribed by 
the rules of correctness and propriety ; they hold out in- 
ducements to apprentices, and lead them gr:daally from 
the haunts of the vicious and profane, to the society of the 
moral and intelligent part of community. _ 


tion, will be required, in some’manner, to take an active 
| part in allits duties. Original essays en philosophical sub- 
jects, or other subjects connected with the objects of the 
association, will be expected. ‘Those who prefer it, 
however, will have the privilege of reading from 
seme approved author. Discussions on given sub- 
jects will also be encouraged. From these discussions, 
we are confident, much good will result. The members 
will acquire a confidence and a style of conversation, at 
once free and respectful. They will improve their lan- 
guage, and accustom their ideas to flow clear and regu- 
lar. The Glasgow Gas-Workmen’s Institution, was 
predicated on similar princip'es; and it is now an eminent 
and valuable society. The members give voluntary lec- 
tures on the different branches of philosophy, &c. with 
a truly commendable zeal. 

In another part of this paper, we publish an interesting 
account of the rise and progress of this institution, which 
we recommend to the particular attention of the mechan- 


ics of this city, and we say to them—Go and do like- 
wise. 


— 


A late London paper has the following article on the 
subject of the differences existing between this country 
and England, respecting the jurisdictional limits upon 
that portion of the British province of New-Brunswiek 
which lies between the Penobscot and St. Lawrence:— 

DisPuTE with THE Unrrep 
sions have, it seems, been for a considerable time carried 
on between this government and the United States, in- 
volving points of great importance, and ultimately, per. 
haps, the peace subsisting between the two pewers.— 
Owing to some ambiguity in the provisional treaty of 
1783, the states of Massachusetts and Maine have long 
‘had encreachments upon that portion of the British prov. 
lines of New Brunswick which lies between the Penob- 
| scot and the St. Lawrence, and have there, without cere- 
/mony Or common decency, performed acts of dominion 
within the bounds of the King of Englahd’s territory; 
“making grants of British land; selling or confiscating 
iwhole Royal forests; summoning the inhabitants to at- 
‘tend the republican militia assemblies; pushing, in fact, 
,our authorities from their stools, and threatening to send 
‘them into the ocean. The regton which they claim on 
,some quibble in a treaty, not supported however by its 
words, and in manifest defiance of its intent and spirit, 
‘contains 10,000 square miles of excellent land, settled 


and occupied by British subjects; commands the course | 


‘of the St. Lawrence, connects the Canadas with Nova 
| Scetia, and opens or shuts out the communications of the 
former provinces with this country for more than eight 
‘months in the year. Our Ambaesador at Washington 
has sent in a representation on this subject, which has had 
the effect of ‘* suspending,’’ not of repealing, the resolu- 
tions of Massachusetts and Maine, and an interesting, 
and we believe an authorized pamphlet on the rights of 


the question, and on its undisputed importance, is just 
published in Londen. 


Tur Presiptnt’s MEssaGE ABRingEn.— A fier 
some general and introductory remarks, in rete; ence to 
our‘unexampled prosperity, and peculiarly happy privi- 
leges, there is notice of the amicable policy of the lete 
‘and present Emperor of Russia towards the U. Siates,— 
|The interests of that Empire are said to be not inconsise 
‘tent with ours, and anticipations are expressed of the 

continued friendship of that great European power — Al. 
|exander was a magnanimous Prince—But the future good 
will of that Court depends, in a great measure, * upon the 
agreement of their own views with these of the Uniteé 


The members of this society, should it go into opera- | 


States. The old adage is still true, that the friendship of 
| nations rests very much on the belief of their respective 
inierests and prosperity. Our commercial relations with 
‘France, which it has always been the desire of our goy. 
‘ernment to be based on principles of a fair reciprocity 
and disencumbered of ail re-trictions, at present partake 
‘more of that character than formerly, in consequence ef 
the operations of the provisions of a Convention with that 
‘government in 1822. The President says there has 
nothing lately occurred to interrupt these favorable pro- 
-visions—bat he adds ‘* that our claims upon the French 
‘government, so long and earnestly urged, are not in a 
‘more promising train of adjustment than formerly;” 
which he regrets; and those most interested will lament 
‘this information. Our government, we believe, has long 

pressed these claims with all proper fidelity. A mutual] 
abandonment of discriminating duties with the Nether. 
lands was formerly stipulated by legislative acts. But it 
'is stated in the Message, that the government has given a 
‘bounty of ten per cent, ‘in the shape of a return of du. 

ties to their own vessels,’? which not being extended to 
the vessels of the U. States, 1s considered in the nature 
ofa discrimination, and operates unfavorably on our coms 
merce. The Dutch government deny, that their bounty 
to their own vessels is a discriminating duty. The Pres. 

‘ident says he had forborne to retaliate by any executive 
measure, and refers the subject to the paramount authority 
‘of the Legislature. A reference is then made in the 
| Message to treaties lately made with Denmark and Cen- 
‘tral America; by which ‘a fair and full reciprocity in 
| trade is provided for’’— with the exception, in the treaty 
_with the Danish government, of its colonies in the Arctie 
/Seas. Our commercial treaty with Sweden has expired; 
| but its provisions will remain in opera‘ion until formally 
|and officially changed. With Prussia, Spain and Portu- 

gal our relations remain unchanged. The President “ re- 

grets that he is not able to say the same of our ; commer- 
cial intercourse with the colonies of G. Britain in Ameri- 
.ea.”? The difficulty results entirely from the policy of 
ithe British to regulate the trade of the American Colo- 
nies for their own supposed benefit; and they insist that 
they have a right so to regulate it, witheut injury to other 
| nations, or without being liable to a charge of opposing 

a fair reciprocity in the commercial] concerns of the two 
nations But this favoring policy in behalf of its colo- 
nies, and additional duties on the trade of the U. States 
with those Colonies, our government contend, is incon- 
sistent-with a bona fide reciprocity and operates to our 
injury. The President says, negociations have been pur- 
sued on our part with a spirit of candor and conciliation. 
The British Ministers will probably say the same on their 
part. The President speaks of the British order on this 
subject, of July, 1825, which he says was understood 
even by the British officers in the Colonies—and adds, 
that the subject had been in negociation, and he had 
hoped it would have been definitively settled before this 
time. The subject it is also said, ‘* was submitted to Con- 
gress at the last session’’—But it will be recollected, 
that the Committee of Commerce, reported in favor of 
leaving the subject to negotiation, rather than to legis 
lateuponit. The mission of one ef our most distinguish- 
ed citizens, despatched as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Great-Britain, to conclude 
this long controverted interest, has been met by an order 
to interdict our vessels to the British Colonial ports; and 
the Ministers of that nation reply to our Envoy, “* that 
according to the ancient policy of European nations, the 
trade of their Colonies is an exclusive possession of the 
mother country; that all participation in it is a boon oO 
favor, not forming a subject of negociation, but to be 
regulated by the legislative acts’ of the power owning 
Colonie-—that the British government, therefore, declines 
all negociation on the subject; and as the U. S. did not 
accept simply the terms offered in the act of July, 1825, 
G. Britain would not now admit the vessels of this coun- 
try.”” The President recommends the whole subject t 
the deliberation of Congress, with the remark, ** that we 
had been used to consider the trade with the British Col- 


onies rather as an interchange of mutual interests, than a 


mere favor received.”’ 
Our north-eastern and north-western boundaries 
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i adjusted’? —** But he cannot renout.ce the expec- 
as It is, that an agreement will be 
in which we shall be disposed to acquiesce." - e een 

ission for liquidating the claims for indemnity for slaves 
peers avy at the close of the late war has been sitting, 
rospects of success.”” Asto S. America, 
“he is still convinced of the expe- 
Sas of our government being represented in sal a 

of Panama,” which has had one meeting, and pr 

to have a second.——‘ The absence of our 
frem the first meeing, he regrets, as we 
failed in obtaining full information of the 

; Congress.’’—It is natural to inquire, if their oings 
cst . blished, why Mr Poinsett, our Minister in 
not obtain information? The Presi- 
te sade that he believes the interests of the ee | 
States have not suffered, in not being represented at the | 

ing i ma.”* 

concerns and the prospects of the | 
revenue,”’ it is said in the Message, that they ya -_ 
exuberantly prosperous than the last year. ie ees = 
mated expenses of the year will be less, how apt 
about a million, than the receipts into the treasury : e 
receipts for the year are about 29 millions; in the treasu- 
ry last January were 5 millions. The diminution of im- 
ported goods, which has occasioned a less sum in duties, 
- ig the less to be regretted, as the growth and extension of 
domestic manufactures are the consequences.— A revis- 
ion of the laws for the payment and security of duties is 
recommended. The state of our military is the same as 
heretofore —and great praise is bestowed upon the head | 
of that department, and the general officers of the army. 
The Message refers to the amount paid as a pension to the | 
surviving soldiers of the revolution, ‘as & scarcely ade- 
quate tribute to their services and sacrifices.”’ May we) 
not soon hope that something will be done by Congress, 
at the present session, to provide an honorable suppert to 
all who yet live to partake of the gratitude of the present | 
generation, who are so sensible of the blessings now en-) 
joyed through their sufferings. The Message also refers 
to the Navy, and to the Post Office—but there js nothing | 
new offered or proposed It cloves with a pathetic and 
eloquent novice of the two Ex-Presidents in July last.— 
Bost. Com. Gaz. 


School for Carpenters.—It is with satisfaction that | 
we are enabled to announce the opening of a School for , 
the instruction of Carpenters in the principles of Archi- 
tecture. It is under the control of Mr. Epwarp Suaw, 
a practical, as well as theoretical mechanic, and we be- 
lieve him to be amply qualified for the duties of his sta- 
tion. His School is in the circular building on Merri- 
mack-street, ®here applicatior. may be made. 


City Election.--The election on Monday, terminated 
in the re-election of the present Mayor. A considerable 


change has taken place in the Board of Aldermen and 
Cominon Council. 


Gov. Clinton’s Election.—The Editor of ‘* Leisure’s 
Employer, (Mr. F. Lusk,) published in Cooperstown, 
N.Y charges us with giving an erroneous statement of the 
gubernatorial vote of the late election. In reply to him, 
we would observe that we acted on the authority of the 
papers of his own state. It is our pleasure te correct an 
error, however unimportant, when pointed out to us—- 


Mr. Clinton’s majority was 3598, and not between five 
and six thousand, as before stated. 


Cross’ Chart.—It will be seen by reference to another 
solumn that copies of the last edition of this excellent 
work has been received in this city. I+ forms an elegan 
and useful volume. The designs are drawa with great 
accuracy, and executed in good style. 


Youne men Loox were !—At the last Court Of 
Oyer and Terminer for Warren, Mr. Adam Cool was fi. 
ned $1 and costs, that is 20 to 30 dollarssin all, for 
what do you think girls ? KisstnG Miss Catherine Ber- 
ry without her consent. No other harmdone. At the 
same term, Elizabeth B. Carter, obtained a verdict of 
$650 against George W. Barber, for a breach of peotalee| 
of marriage. Good enough.—Trenton Emporium 


INTELLIGENCE. 


itour weekly task to note the passing tidings of the time.” 


From ship Alexander, from 


papers, though a week later than those received here, do 
not furnish much of importance. 

The Russian Government is taking great pains to 
prove, by the publication of various official documents, 
that the war between it and Paris, is entirely the fault 
of the latter. 

A statemert of the Greek frigate concern at New- 
York, is published in the London papers. The Times 
vays, ‘* We have almost exhausted our fund of investiga- 


Liverpool, Nov. 9, has arrived at Philadelphia The! 


tion and indignations on the English contractors of Greek 
loans; and therefore have but little left to bestow on the 
conduct of the American contractors.”’ 

At an affray which took place at Arvagh, Ireland, on 
the 2nd November, the police fired on the ceuntry peo- 
ple, killed four, and wounded many others. 

Advices from Lisbon to the ‘8th October, mention 
that the discomfitted remnants of the rebels against the 
King and c3nstitution, were retiring to all sides towards 
the frontiers of Spain ; taking care, in one instance, at 
Faro, to rifle the public chest ; that the provinces of the 
north are perfectly tranquil, and have never been disturb- 
ed, and that the Constitutional troops are actuated by the 
best spirit. 

The same papers contain a spirited proclamation from 
the Conde de Atyva to the inhabitants of Algarve, de- 
nouncing the treacherous means employed by the rebels, 
and menacing exemplary punishment to al] who support 
their cause, or give them refuge He states that he is 
supported by a large military force. 


scribed at Calcuita towards erecting a monument in the 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Bishop Heber. 
The proprietors of an estate in Tuscany having em- 


Eight thousand five hundred rupees have been sub- || deq in the shoulder with his rifle and then pursued him, 


MECHANICS’ MEETING. 

At a meeting of gentlemen favorable to the formation 
of an Association for Mutual Instruction in the Arts and 
Sciences, and such other branches ef useful knowledge, 
as have a tendency to promote the interests of Mechan- 
ics generally, held at Concert Hall on Thursday evening 
the 14th inst. Mr. George Darracott, was chosen to pre- 
side, and Chi’s W. Moore, to act as Secretary, 
The object of the meeting having been explained, and 
its importance fully discussed, it was unanimously 
Voted, That Messrs. Alpheus Cary, Gerry Fairbanks, 
Ezra Stone, Alexander Parris, Samuel Budd, Timothy 
Claxton, Daniel Gould, George Darracutt, and James K. 
Frothingham, be a committee te draft a Constitution and 
code of By-Laws for the government of the proposed 
Society. 

Voted, That the Secretary give public notice of the 
next meeting in the several newspapers of this city. 


Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary, and published. 


GEO. DARRACOTT, Chairman. 
CHar_es W. Moore, Sec’y. 


A Desperavo.—The Charlotte Journal gives au 
account of a desperate affair which occurred in Meck- 
lenburg Co. N. C. on the 18th ult. A person named 
Robert Yandel, went to the house of his brother-in-law 
and murdered him ; then followed the wife, who had fled 
but fortunately was able only to wound her with his rifle ; 
he then met a young man named Fisher, whom he woun- 


but Fisher fortunately escaped ; he then went to a house 
of Mrs. Hooks, and attempted to lay vielent hands ona 


ployed workmen to make some excavations. had the good 
fortune to discover an extensive Etruscan sepulchre, in 


for beauty of form and elegant design. He has presented 
the whole to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who has or- 
dered them to be placed in the Museum of Florence. 

In England they are considering what will be the finan- 
cical arrangements, in consequence of the diminution of 
revenue. 

Trade continued depressed at Manchester and Black- 
burn; but seemed to revive at Glaxgow 

‘the woullen trade at Saddleworth continued depres- 
sed. There are 3,500 paupers at Delph. Excessive 


plained of. 


Stocks were high, ** owing to the auspicious state of 
European politics ”’ 


A Commercial Treaty with Mexico is negociating in 
England. 


In Dublin, in three weeks, 46 Catholics had turned 
Protestants. 


It is said Lord Cochrane has procured money at Paris, 


.and returned to Marseilles to buy the Egyptian frigate 


and join the Greeks. 


Squatty.—The Senate of Georgia 
has adopted resolutions instructing the Committee on the 
state of the Republic to inquire into the expediency of 
framing complaints to the House of Representatives of 
the United States against the President for not movin 
Col. Crowell, the Indian Agent ; and for not arresting 


and trying Gen. Games for repeated insults to the guthor- 
ities of Georgia. 


Literary.—=Sir Walter Scott’s visit to Paris is 
for the purpose of inspecting the official Archives of the 
reign of the Emperor Napoleon, and to collect from au- 
thentic sources genuine anecdotes relating to that extraor- 
dinary charac:er, previously to the completion of his his- 
tory, which is already in the press, and far advanced to- 
wards publication. 

A new Novel, by the ‘* Great Unknown,”’ is nearly 
ready for publication. The story is founded upon an 
Irish Legend or History ; the information gleaned in a 
recent tour to the Emerald Isle is embodied in it. 

{The above -paragraphs are from late English papers. 
The National Gazette of Friday gives this additional note 
respecting these productions.— 


Messrs. Carey & Lea will publish before long, the 
Life of Napoleon, and the Chronnicles of the Cannon- 


gate ; both works by the author of Waverly. 


which there were about 300 vasses, equally remarkable | 


emigration of the industrious from Macclesfield is com- 


young lady whom he supposed was about to be married 
to Fisher, but she broke from his grasp and escaped. By 
this time the sheriff had received orders to take him dead 
or alive, and he accordingly surrounded his house with an 
armed guard the next morning. Yandle refused to surren- 
der and fired upon the guard several times. —He put his 
gun through a crack and snapped at one of the guard a 
few paces distant; at the same moment several of the 


Yandle’s. They did not know till then that any other 
person but Yandle waz in the house, and subsequently 
learned that his wife and children were driven to bed by 
him and threatened with death if they made any noise. Im- 
mediately on the firing of the guard, Yandie dropped his 
rifle, snatched up the shot gun, rushed out of a deor on 
the opposite side of the house, and fired on the guard with- 
in four paces of the muzzle of his gun. At the moment 
he rushed out however, two of the guard fired and shot 
him through ; and to this circumstance it is doubtless ow- 
ing that his fire did not take effect, as the wounds he re- 
ceived caused him to elevate his gun so that the shot pas- 
sed over the heads of the guard) The remainder of the 
guard fired instantly, and he fell dead several paces from 
the door. These are the principal facts as related in the 
Charlotte paper—no cause whatever is assigned for his 
desperate conduct, except that he had a spite.against John 
Hartis, hie brother-in-law, whom he first killed. 


Corws.— Many things have been recommended te the 
publie, as a remedy for this troublésome complaint.—I 
have tried all these things, but none ever helped me so 
much as the following simple remedy:- Take a small 
piece of brewn paper well moistened in spittle, lay it on 
the corn—let it remain so for a day, and every succeed- 
ing day renew it, for a week, and the cora can be pluck- 
ed out without pain. There’s nothing liketrying. L. 


- 


CROSS‘ CHART. 

The true Masonic Chart, or Heiroglyphical Monitor, 
containing all the emblems explained in the degrees of 
E. A.; F.C. ; M. M.; Mark Master; P.M.; M. E. 
M. ; R. A.; R. M.: and Select Master : Designed and 
duly arranged agreeably to the Lectures, by R. W. Je- 
remy L. Cross, G. L. To which are added Illustrations, 
Charges, Songs, &c. Fourth edition, with additions and 


emendations ; andthe Emblems newly designed and im- 
improved. For sale by Waite, Greene, & Co. at their 


Book-store, Court-street. 


guard fired at him and unfortunately killed a daughter of 
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THE WREATH. 


thus coafin d, my ague thoughts may Ay 
« Thro’ all the regions ot variety.” — Otway.” 


The followmg lines are published m a mormng paper 2s A Baliad 
written about two centuries ago, on a daughter of the Laird Maxwell: 
of Cowhill, on the Banks of the Nith, and who was calied by the 
peasantry the Lily of Nithdale, She died at the age of 19. The 
lines are so exquisitely beautiful, that we hesitate not a moment to 
republish them, If the life of poetry consists, as we believe it Coes, 
in presenting a true and vivid picture to ‘he mind's eye, these lines 
are one of the happiest efforts that ever was sk>tched by the pencil 
of sensibility and genius, Chey remind us of Lord Byron's justly 
celebrated lines in the Gisour, which have forcibly struck every 
reader with admiration, as presenting an image of a beloved object 
just sfter death.—(Eve. Post ) 


She's gane to dwall in Heaven, my | assie, 
She s gane to dwell in Heaven, 

Yere owret pure quo’ a voice aboon, 
For dwalling out 0’ Heaven. 


O what'll she in Heaven, my lassie ? 
O what'll she in Heaven? 

She:d mx her own thoughts wir angels’ 
Aud make them mair meet for Heaven. 


She was beloved of a’, my lassie ; 
She was beloved of a’; 

But an Angel fell in love wi’ her, 
And took her frae us a’. 


Low there she lies, my lassic, 
Low there thou lics; 

A bonnier ne'er went to the yied, 
Nor frae it will arise, 


Fu: soon follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu: soon Ili follow thee; 
” Théu left me nought te covet, lassie, 
But tock goodness’ sel, with thee. 


on thy death cc face, my lassie, 
look’d on thy death com 
hou seemd a ‘lie new cui I’ th® ad 
An lading in its place, 


There*s nought but dust now mine, ny assie, 
Theres nought but dust now mine ; 

My soul’s wit thee iv the cauld, cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin ? 


1 look-d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death shut eye; 

An‘ a lovelicr sight on the brow o* Heaven 
Fell time shall ne*er destroy. 


Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm— 

But gane was the holy breath o- Heaven 
To sing the Evening Psalra. 


T 00. 
Stanszas, 
The work@has many wiles, 


Go. taste her pleasures, go— 
Many have gone in \Osy smiles 
Who soon returned in wo— 
There’s tr achery—there*s treachery 
In pleasure*s bow! that sparkles bright, 
As sup-rays in the evening sky, 
+ Over storm clouds throw a golden light. 


Go, go, at fashions call— 
Where fortunes trappings shine— 
And twine the festive coronal, 
The Wreath of pleasure twine 
But when the world deceives, 
And sadness clouds thy brow, 
Come rest thee on the heart that gricves, 
"To think of partingnow. 


The American Bunsigu. 
I. 


Flag of the planet gems ! 
Whose sapphire-circled diademe 
Stud every sea, and shore, and sky} 
Oh, can thy children gaze 
Upon thy silver blaze, 
Nov kindle at the rays 
Which led the brave of old to die ? 
Thou banner beautiful and grard, 
Float thou forever o'er our land ' 
II. 
Flag of the stripes of fire! 
Long as the bard his lofty lyre 
Can strike, thou shalt inspire our song. 
We'll sing thee—round the hearth, 
We'll sing thee—on strange earth, 
We'll sing thee—when we torth 
To battle go, with clarion tongue. 
Flag of the free and brave in blood, 
For ages be thou blest of God ! 
Ill. 
Flag of the bird of Jove, 
Who left the clouds and stars above, 
To point the hero's lightning path ; 
Around thee we will stand, 
With glittering sword in hand, 
And swear to guard the land 
Which tamed the lion's earthquake wrath? 
Flag of the West ! be thou unfurled 
Till the last trump arouse the world. 
IV. 
Flag of two ocean shores ! 
Whose everlasting thunder roars, 
From deep to deep, in storm and foam ; 
Tho’ with the sun’s red set 
Thou sink’st to slumber ; yet 
With him, in glory great 
Thou risest and shall share his tomb ! 
Thou banner beautiful and grand, 
Float thou forever o'er our land. 


PAutual Pearts. 


Two mutual hearts are like the rilla, 
In solitude when single, 

That wander from the mournful hills, 
In river streams to mingle ; 

And then along the fertile vaie, 
Their banks with blossoms painted; 

They leave their billows to the gale, 
Untroubled and untainted. 


Two mutual hearts are like the stars 
‘That aid each other's shining, 
When gate of day the evening bars, 
And roses are declining ; 
And through the long and lonesome night 
That spreads its pall of sadness, 
They mingle their etherial light, 
To fill the world with gladness. 


Two mutual hearts are like the flowers, 
~~ That twine themselves together, 

When morning sends the drenching showers, 
Or evening comes to wither ¢ 

And when they fall-—as fali they must--- 
They will not, cau not sever, 

But both sink down into the dust, ~ 
And be forgot together. 


She Senvser ¥Entervicw, 


The husband came---the wife enraptured flew, 
Around his aeck her snowy arms she threw ! 
Return'd, she cried, in safety from the inain, 
My dearest William greets these arms again! 


He strove---but strove in vain---be could not speak, 
The tear of silent transport warmed his cheek ; 
At length he cried, bear witness heavens above, 


Flow my heart wallows in the joys of love. 


Absence. 
A weary time thou’st been away— 
- And yet I see thee, hear thee still; 
Thy form is with me night and day, 
And thoughts of thee my bosom fill. 
Thine image is to me like air, 
|| For it surrounds me every where. 


I never sleep, but thou dost show 

Thy lovely face to me in dreams; 
I never wake, but thou dost show 

Thine own bright smile, midst morning beams: 
And all I think, or feel, or see, ‘ 
Hath ever something like to thee. 


I hear thee in the whispering breeze, 
And in the song of forest birds; 
And nature’s richest melodies 
Have ask’d the music of thy words; 
The waters, earth, and heavens agree 
In speaking with thy voice to me. 


I see thee in the fall trees, when 
H They bend to meet the coming storm, - 
For in their waving beauty then, 

They imitate thy graceful form, 
The xoon-beams to thine eyes repair, 
| And gain more touching sofiness there. 


And 200n, and night. and morn, and even, 
Have all some loveliness of thine; 
Yet, though such semblances are giver. 
I still must murmer and repine; 
For ah! they do not—cannot give T 
The joys thatin thy presence live. 


Bove’s Banguage. 


There's a innguage that’s mute, there's a silence that speaks, 
There is gomething that cannot be told ; 

‘There are words that can only be read In the cheekr— 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 


There s a look 0 expressive, so timid, s0 kind, 
Se conscious, 90 quick to umpart— 

Though dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 


This eloqnent silener—this converse of soul— 

In vain we attempt to suppress : 

Mere prompt it appears fron: the wish to controt— 
More apt the fond truth to express. 


And Oh the del chts in the features that shine— 
The raptures the bosom that melt, 


When, blest with each other, the converse divine, 
is mutually spoken and felt. 


AN CBLIGING EPISTLE. 
To avoid all proceedings unpleasant, 
I beg you will pay what is due— 
If you do, your! oblige me at present=— 
If you dont, then I must oblige you. 


MARRIAGE Vow. 


A woman's vow is far too long 
Upon a marriage day— 

For surely where a woman lovea 
She'll honor and ebey, 


DUBIOUS MORALITY. 
I wrongly praisd a flippant shrew— 

She tau ted and derived— 
I wish,” says she, 1 could praise you!” 
Tut! Madam! fib—os7 
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